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*SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE 


Do you want... 

full-size copies of the music 
in each issue of The Piano 
Teacher at less than half 
the regular retail price? 

If so, send your name and 
address along with your 
check or money order for 
$7.95 for six packages 
—one year's shipments— 


Summy New Publication Service 
1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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Bach's Ornaments 


Because of the interest in problems of 
ornameniation triggered by a letter in 
the May-June issue, we are devoting 
considerable space to this subject. Here 
is Bach’s own explanation, as prom- 
ised in the last issue, interpreted by 
Dr. Harold Be rlinger of the Sherwood 
Music School. 


The Explication is the only table 
of ornaments that was written by 
Bach. It appears at the beginning of 
the Little Clavier-Book for Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach that was started in 
Coéthen on January 22, 1720. It was 
written in Bach’s own hand and is 
unquestionably authoritative within its 
scope Its usefulness as a guide to the 
performance of ornaments in the key 
board works of Bach is dependent 


upon sey eral considerations 


1. The Explication was written to 
be used by a boy just a little 
over nine years old 
[he table does not include many 
ornament markings that are to 
be found in the vast amount of 
keyboard music written by Bach 


TRILL & MORDENT 


Trillo Mordant 
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short trill 
Trillo u. Mordant 
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longer trill with closing note 


Doppelt-Cadenze 
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long trill with 
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Idem (same, inverted 
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long trill with 





descending prefix 


mordent 


This department is ycurs. Here you can agree or disagree with opinions 
expressed in the articles, exchange ideas about teaching, business methods, 
and recitals. Send your letters, photos, and unusual recital programs to 
The Sounding Board, Te PiANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Ihe ornaments are explained 
without regard to context 

As far as this table of ornaments 
indicates that Bach’s 
ornamentation is, to a large ex- 
tent, based upon the ornamenta 
tion of the earlier French clave 
cin composers 


goes, it 


Thus, the Explication can be most 
useful as the starting point toward a 
valid interpretation of the ornaments 
to be found in the keyboard works of 
Bach 

For those ornaments that are found 
in the Explication, the main considera 
tion as to the interpretation would be 
the musical context. Such factors as 
voice leading, duration of the orna 
mented note, style of composition 
(i.e. a fugue or a dance movement) 
and the proficiency of the performer 
For those 
ornaments that are not specifically in 


must be taken into account 


dicated in this table, the attempt should 
be made to see if the sign in the music 
is similar to, or in some way related 
to, one of the signs in the table: some 
times Bach uses different signs for the 
same type of ornament. In addition, 
reference should be made either to 
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Doppelt-Cadenze u. Mordant 


long trill with 


ascending prefix and 


Idem (same, inverted) 


long trill with 


descending prefix and « 


You may also send in questions about any specific problem in music 
you are playing or teaching and we'll find an expert to give you an answer. 


Original sources, such as the writings 


of C. P. E. Bach, Couperin, D’Angle 
bert, Marpurg, Quantz, Tirk, or to 
Walter Emery’s excellent Bach's Orna 
Novello and Co 
Ornamentation 1s 


(London 


ments 
1953) an integral 
part of the musical expression of the 
period of Bach and his contemporaries, 
and every attempt must be made to dc 
justice to the ornaments 
Along with the Explic 
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Frances Clark leads the first workshop 


in The New School for Music Study at Princeton, New Jersey. The second begins February 5. 
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Rubin Academy of Music in Jerusalem 


WE MUST NOT FORGET that although Israel as a cultural 
entity is really very young, it has absorbed many and 
varied old cultures. The first immigrants came at the 
end of .the nineteenth century, mostly from Russia and 
Poland, to escape the ghettos to which the Jewish popu 
lation was restricted. When these people arrived in 
Palestine and began to revive the neglected, swampy 
and malaria-infested country, they worked with pick 
and shovel They tilled the soil, dried the swamps, and 
built villages to make their new land livable. There wa 
little time for art, but their religious festivals were neve 
forgotten, and there was always singing ind dancing 

Later, a second wave of immigrants fleeing Hitle 
Germany came, bringing a deeply implanted need f 
art and music and cultural outlets. Their 
spirit was just as great as that of the e 
but their devotion to their new country 
by their want for education and food f 
as for the body 

An important step in the n 
Israel was the formation of an Is 
instigation of the violinist Bronisla 
under the guidance of Arturo Toscanini 
attracted many great artists fi 


has developed into one of the 


I 
our day. It now has a magnificent 


Mann Auditorium, in Tel Aviv wh 
mately fourteen subscription concer 
under the batons of the finest 
world-famous soloist During o 
heard Nathan Milstein, Gina Bachaue 
as well as Israeli pianists Pnina 
Lowenthal, and many others. Paul 
eral concerts, and Sir John Barbirolli con 
forgettable Mahler Second 

This same orchestra give 
in Jerusalem, (in a recently 
just for this purpose ) 
city of Israel 
ally unobtainable; all have been 
ilies who have held them since 
orchestra. It was only through 
Hebrew University that we wer 
to say we were grateful 

The IPO (Israel Philhart 
only orchestra of rank in | 
Jerusalem, Kol Israel (the 
orchestra of high quality that 
the able leadership of Heinz Freudenthal 
these concerts are open to the public and 
audience 

In all the major cities there 
societies that not only perforn 


At the entrance of the music auditorium 
of Ein Gev kibbutz 





outstanding chamber music groups from other countries 
While we were in Israel, our own Fine Arts Quartet 
gave a number of concerts with greatest success, as did 
a Dutch woodwind ensemble, and the Beaux Arts Trio, 
to name only a few. For next summer a chamber music 


festival is planned in which Pablo Casals has promised 


to participate. The Hebrew University has a fine hall 
for chamber music, intimate in design and acoustically 
perfect. There is no doubt that Israel loves to listen to 
good music—and appreciates it 

Israel also has a rich background of folk music, drawn 
from the many different countries where Jewish people 
have lived. From East and West, from North and South 
from the cultural centers of Europe, the steppes of 
Russia, the deserts of Yemen, and the Arabian districts 
of North Africa, its peoples have brought a rich hoard 
of songs and dances, which the modern Israeli composer 
is using to full advantage. Combining the musical lan 
guage and theory of the twentieth century with the age 
old melodies of his forebears he is creating a synthesis 
of East and West that is stirring in its meaning. The 
shepherd's dance and the oriental tune of the camel 
driver, the chassidic songs of the religious—thousands 
of years find their fulfillment in the creations of the 
Israeli composers of today 

There are quite a few Israeli composers who have 
made a name for themselves, not only within their own 
country but beyond its borders and across the sea nere 
are Josef Tal and Marc Lavry, there is Yohanan Boehm 
(who is also one of the leading music critics of the 
country), Garry Bertini (well-known as a conductor 
and the organizer of the Rinat Choir), and many others 
The composer has an eager audience everywhere in 
Israel. In every village, in every kibbutz, people gather 
One of the 
kibbutzim, Ein Gev on the Sea of Galilee, although on 


to listen to music, and to sing and dance 


the Syrian border and always on guard against enemy 
attack, nonetheless has built a large auditorium and 
founded a music festival that draws thousands of people 
to its concerts every spring 

As is to be expected from a people whose love for 
music is deep and sincere, musical education is not neg 
lected. However, it meets with many problems unknown 
in other Western countries. Since Israel is so young and 
has enjoyed its independence for only twelve years and 
even now is threatened by surrounding enemies, its 
greatest efforts must go into building a strong, healthy, 
and economically sound country. The three greatest 
centers of learning are the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem, the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot, and the Tech- 
nion in Haifa. These institutions, whose level of teach 
ing and research is equal to the best in the world, 


concentrate on medicine, law, engineering and agricul- 


ture, on physics and chemistry—on all those sciences 
which are important for survival in the world of today 
There is no chair for music yet. But there are two fine 
State-supported academies of music in the country, one 
in Tel Aviv and one in Jerusalem, and there are many 
fine private teachers. Tuition is high but scholarships 
are available to the talented student 
There is a second problem, however. Even if every 
child could afford to take lessons, there are not enough 
instruments in the country to go around. It is very 
expensive to import pianos, good stringed instruments, 
or brass and woodwinds. The large majority of the 
population cannot afford to purchase an instrument and 
the schools do not have enough instruments to loan out 
Interested groups are working to solve this problem 
The quality of teaching is excellent. I attended sev 
eral student recitals at the academy in Jerusalem and 


was impressed by the high standard of the student per 


in Israel 
by Hilde W. Massler 


Mrs. Massler. a piano tea ro 1 ark, Illinois 
pent 

band was 

Hebrew 

These students receive a thorough training in 

the classical a well as the modern literature I also 
ittended a few evening lectures, which were given in 
I nglish These were lectures on the music f Bartok, 
Prokofieff, and others. The music was first performed 
then interpreted and analyzed. The audience was large 
and made up of people from all walks of life—men and 
women who, after a long and busy day, gladly spent an 
evening with music 

As everywhere else in the world, Israeli young people 
like to dance. Popular music is heard frequently on the 
radio and American jazz records are in great demand 
But the radio programs feature many hours of serious 
music daily, and it is a rare home that has no turntable 
and fine collection of records 

It will be interesting to watch the development of 
music in Israel. Will it remain Western or find a path 
between oriental influences and European culture? But 
in any case it will most certainly remain a lively and 


important part of the life of the country 
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beauty so rare, When the joy-bells start ringing, Will our loved-ones be there? 
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W. M. WALLS “GROUP MUSIC TYPE,’ SEARCY, ARKANSAS 


RESPONDING to the request for a p 
ville, Tennessee last summer Tom Staplet 
tered a problen he had not anticipated 


students were already proficient 
shaped, not round, note 


The shaped note systen 


days of this country as a means 
untrained persons to join in hymn singing 
ty 


systems associating geome\{ric 


developed The one used today 


is System is taught by itinerant te 
1 two-week singing school during whicl 
i congregation not only learn hymn sing 
them is trained to carry on as choir direc 
singing school teacher has move 
Although the 
Stapleton 


pupils had difficulty making th 


; haped note 


couldn't read them 


ventional round notes) mo his pupi 
progress because of their eagerness to lear 


Age made a difference, too, in musical tas 


that youngsters responded to a wide vari 


but adults were interested only 
they were used to singing 

Because he returned to school this fall to cont 
own studies toward 
turned his group of pupils over to other tea 
felt his efforts had been effective, however, 
when one seven-year-old boy announced that 


to be a piano teacher when he grew up 





degree, Mr. Stapleton relu 


from “The Schumanns and 
Johannes Brahms” by 
Eugenie Schumann (New 
York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, 
The Dial Press, 1927). 


Reprinted by permission 


from the Past 


When Robert Schumann 
became mentally ill 
and later died, 

his wife Clara 

had to travel and 
concertize in order to 
earn money for the sup- 
port of their children. 
Eugenie, the youngest 
daughter, was sent 
away to school, 

where she began 

her piano lessons. 
After Eugenie 
returned home, 

her mother under- 
took to teach her, 
then later turned 

her over to Brahms. 

In the course of these 
touching memoirs, 
Eugenie describes her 
lessons at their hands. 


| REMEMBER MY FIRST LESSON most distinctly. It began, like all the subsequent ones, 
with scales and arpeggios, and the first Study from Czerny’s School of Velocity fol- 
lowed. I played a page of it, then my mother said, “That is ali right so far, but don’t 
you think chords sound much nicer like this?’ She played the first eight bars from the 
wrist with all the notes of equal strength, forte, yet exquisitely mellow in tone, never 
stiffening the wrist for an instant, and knitting the chords rhythmically together so 
that the simple piece suddenly took on life and character. It was a revelation to me; 
my feeling for beauty of touch and rhythm was stirred into life from that moment. 
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Armes Waisenkind 
an Poor Orphan child Pauvre Orphelin 


Jagerliedchen 
A little Hunting Song Petite chanson de chasseurs 
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The study was followed by the Bach fugue in E minor 
from vol. i. of the ‘Wohltemporierte Klavier.’ I learnt 
strict legato and the subtle shading of rhythm in this 
My mother took endless trouble with the first few bars; 
but when these had been mastered, the fugue became 
easy, and I soon learnt to play it well enough to make 
it a pleasure to myself 

Beethoven formed the nucleus of every lesson 
studied one sonata after another with great thorough 
ness; she did not let the smallest inexactitude pass. What 
had been written was sacred to her. ‘Do you think 
Beethoven would have taken the trouble to write all thi 
there, if he 
had meant it to be otherwise? And don’t you hear for 


notation, dots, ties, crotchets here, quave 


yourself that it must be so, and could not be anything 
else?’ She laid stress on phrasing and shading, on 
beautiful crescendo and the still more difficult diminu 
endo, on energetic accentuation without hardness, work 
ing up to a climax, and a thousand subtletie 
sonatas. I understood her, but complete 
everything required years of study 

And now we must work at some of P 
she said, when we had gone through the fir 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, in D major 
working-out section; ‘and I would like to star 
the “Jugend Album.”’ So we took each of 
gems one by one in their proper order, and | 
every word the beloved teacher said about them 
pieces would teach me rhythm and cl 
underlying ideas I might supply myself 
father did, saw, read, would at once 
music. When he read poetry, resting o 
dinner, it turned into songs. When he 
at play, little pieces of music grew out 
While he was writing down the “Hun 
acrobats came along and performed 
house; imperceptibly the music they mad 
composition. He was always quite unconsciot 
inspirations; it would be foolish to think that | 
them intentionally as an incentive. He invente 
titles after they were finished. These 
teristic, and might help in the interpre 
are not necessary When I asked 
little asterisks at the head of Nos. 21, 2 
she said with a tender look that he migh 
the thoughts of parents about their children 

rhe first piece I learnt was ‘Armes Wais¢ 
Poor Orphan Chi'd] and my mother explained it 
like this 

This is a theme of eight bars divided into t 
The second four are a repetition of the first 
ending, which leads back to the tonic, while 
four end on the dominant. In a case like that you must 
vary the dynamics of the second four bars from those 
of the first, either shade them more strongly 


Or more 





softly, but end them as strongly as you began the piece 
Where the entire eight bars are repeated, play them 
exactly like the first time. If they are again repeated in 
the course of the piece, shade them differently the third 
time. In this ‘Armes Waisenkind’ I should play the last 
repetition softly, graduating it to a pianissimo.’ 

She taught me this little piece with the greatest pa 
tience, and according to this rule, which helped me to 
understand and interpret other pieces where it applied 

Of the ‘Jagerliedchen, No. 7, [Little Hunting Song] 
she said, ‘I can see the whole hunt before me, horns 
blowing, horses prancing, the hunters arriving from all 
sides.” Where the middle part is marked piano she said 
‘The startled deer are flying into the bushes.’ Four bars 
from the end, where the F unexpectedly becomes G, she 
said, ‘A bugler’s note has cracked; you will have heard 
the horns in the orchestra do that sometimes.’ 

Of the ‘Froéhlicher Landmann’ [Happy Farmer] she 

id that the father was at first singing alone; his little 
son joins him in the middle part. Neither this nor the 
‘Schnitterlied’ [Re iper s Song] should be played too fast 
‘Look at peasants doing their work; you will find that 
they never hurry themselves, not even in their dances.’ 

In ‘Knecht Ruprecht’ [Knight Rupert] Santa Claus 
could be heard stumbling upstairs knocking his staff on 
each step. In the middle part the trembling children 
hide, the old saint speaks encouragingly to them, emp 
ties his sack, and stumps downstairs again 

With No. 9, ‘Lustig,’ [the quick section of Little Folk 
Seng] and No. 13, ‘Mai, lieber Mai,” [May, Beautifu 
May] my mother took untold trouble. It was long be 
fore | played every tie, every portamento, ev 
phrasing as it was meant. She gave me no res 
am grateful to her to tl lay, for these piece 
enjovable only when the minutest detail is obser 

In the ‘Kleiner Morgenwanderer’ [Little 
Wanderer] she taught me to pl iy the chords ast 
were lifting my feet in marching, not quite legat 
I felt at once that th ive the right characte 
piece She thought that the little wanderer was 
depressed in the beginning of the second part 
thought of leaving home, but soon relieved his feelings 
with a yodel and walked on bravely, until the village 
was lost to his sight and he only heard the church bells 
ringing. I had to practise the slow diminuendo of these, 
as also the diminuendo of the hoofs in ‘Reiterstiick, 
No. 23, [The Horseman] for a long time before Mamma 
was Satisfied. In the latter piece it was all the more diffi 
cult as the diminuendo already starts piano 

In ‘Landliches Lied,” No. 20, [Rustic Song] clearly 
few girls only were singing at first; then a mixed chorus 
of boys and girls joins them. At the beginning of the 
second part one girl is singing a solo, and at the return 
of the first theme ‘one of the boys accompanies her on 


a reed pipe which he has just cut for himself.’ 
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Mignon’ was one of her favourites, and she taught it 
me with so much love that it became my favourite too 
I was always looking forward to the fourth and third 
bars from the end, where careful shading will quite nat 
urally give the intended significance to the dissonance 

Last of all I studied the ‘Matrosenlied,’ No. 37 [Sail 
or’s Song]. I do not remember if I saw in it at the time 
all that my mother did; but when I play it now I see 
before me, as in a picture, the infinite loneliness an@ 
melancholy of the sea, the watch’s call, the heavy tread 
of sailors, their ponderous dance 

Explanations of this kind were very helpful to me. | 
remember the sforzati, which I played meaninglessly 
and, as my mother said, ‘anaemically,’ in ‘Wilder Reiter, 
No. 8 [Wild Rider]. ‘When a breakneck rider gallops 
about the room, he knocks his hobby-horse against 
chairs and tables.’ Suddenly not only could I play these 
sforzati, but the idea of sforzato altogether, the sudden- 
ness with which it appears between the two less powerful 
notes, became once and for all clear to me and easy to 
execute. But it must not be thought that my mother was 
at all lavish with picturesque illustrations of this kind 
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She only gave them where she thought that they would 
help with the interpretation, and sometimes with no in 
tention to instruct, simply because these images were a 
pleasure to herself. Later in life I once asked her whether 
all music conveyed pictures to her, and she said, ‘Yes 
and the older I grow, the more.’ 


But, as I have said, she never insisted on definite 


images, and never repeated them, but left it to the pupils 


to adopt as much of them as they liked 

With regard to fingering my mother restricted her 
annotations as much as possible, chiefly to tie-fingering 
She disapproved of fingered editions, and held that one 
should have acquired the right feeling for fingering 
through study of scales, arpeggios, and other exercise 
She also did not approve of otherwise annotated edi 
tions, and unwillingly consented, after an argument wit! 
Brahms, to my using Czerny’s edition of Bach’s fugi 
Brahms had advised it as saving me trouble, because it 
ample fingering facilitates the division of the parts be 
tween the two hands, which otherwise has to be picked 
out laboriously. He said I need not pay attention to the 
other annotations, of which he too disapproved. When 
I became independent in my ideas and had gained expe 
rience in teaching, I inclined to my mother’s view. | 
found that pupils are quite sufficiently disinclined to pa‘ 
attention to annotation, even where it is an integral ] 
of the composition, and hesitated to add to it in any 

My mother expected a good deal of me at first 
study, a Bach fugue and prelude, part of a Beethov 
sonata, and a Schumann or Chopin piece for ever 
son, or at least once a week. But she soon saw 
As I had only had an 


daily practice at school, and probably had not even em 


must lower her standard 


ployed that to the best advantage, I had no technique 
When I was at Wolfenbiittel I had once asked my 
mother’s permission to practise for two hour But she 
had refused, as she was anxious that I should get a good 
general education first of all. I have already mentioned 
that she had only had such instruction in her youth 
was absolutely necessary, and she therefore wished 

to have better advantages. How glad and proud she wa 
when she found us knowing things which she had never 
learnt! And we—how gladly we on our part would have 
given all our acquired knowledge for a breath of that 
genius which had enriched and consecrated our parent 
lives! 

But if my achievements were modest, Mamma’s pa 
tience was unlimited, and every small improvement w 
generously praised. After the lesson she gave me a ki 
and dismissed me, when I took myself and my musi 
out of her room with a light heart 


Eugenie’s description of lessons with Brahms 


in the next issue. 





George Lucktenberg answers some questions 


George Lucktenberg’s Harpsicart is becoming a familiar sight on college campuses where he gives lecture-demonstrations and 


recitals, sometimes jointly with his violinist wife Jerrie. He is Associate Professor of Piano and Harpsichord at Converse College 
in South Carolina, and is a veteran teacher at National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, for which he ts also coordinator 
of the recently established Piano Teachers Institute. 


How did you happen to become a harpsichordist? 


In my early teens I was captivated by the tonal variety 
and grandeur of the harpsichord. I assembled a modest 
collection of the few recordings then available, and took 
advantage of the very rare opportunities to hear a live 
performance. Later, at the University of Illinois, I was 
able to devote some time to exploring the instrument in 
ensemble works, developing in the process a rough-and- 
ready “technique.” Some study of the organ helped 
the two instruments have certain common problems of 
phrasing and note-length treatment, and the familiarity 
with double keyboards facilitated the initial transfer 
from the piano. After teaching a few years without fur- 
ther contact with harpsichords, I was fortunate enough 
to win a Fulbright grant to the State Academy of Music 
in Vienna where I spent a full year in intensive study 
under the great harpsichordist, Eta Harich-Schneider 


Why this sudden revival of interest in harpsichords? 


Well, the revival isn’t quite as sudden as many people 
think. For more than a century Western civilization has 
been increasingly concerned with research into every 
facet of its own past. The pioneer work of German and 
English musicologists before 1900 (Spitta and Dol- 
metsch, for example) set the climate of future activity, 
and influenced the teaching of music history in our col 
leges to a marked degree. The development of the LP 
record played its part, too. It made commercially fea- 
sible the great postwar expansion in the number of com- 
posers and works issued, including the large amount 
devoted to Baroque and Renaissance music 

Artists like Wanda Landowska restored the harpsi 
chord to the concert hall; there are now at least a dozen 
ranking performers in the field. Then, too, the harpsi- 
chord’s distinctive tone color and the literature of its 
great period seem to have a special appeal for today’s 
listeners. Our approach to living bears some striking 
similarities to the “rational” eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy, and much of our modern music is consciously 
based on techniques characteristic of the Baroque style 
Small wonder that we find this sparkling voice from the 
past so delightful! 

Is the harpsichord being taught extensively in the 

S$. today? 

Yes, many of our music schools now offer harpsichord 

instruction. Private study at the pre- and post-college 


levels is as yet less common but will become more so 


I venture to predict that in ten years the majority of 
music schools will own at least one instrument and most 
will offer credit for harpsichord study; a small but sig- 
nificant number may even grant a Bachelor’s degree with 
a harpsichord major 


Could I afford a harpsichord? What kind should ] 
get? 

The demand for historical keyboard instruments has 
resulted in the establishment of many factories and 
workshops in Europe and America for their manufac 
ture. The situation differs rather basically from the 
piano market, however. Standardization has never ex 
isted in harpsichord construction. Pianos from various 
companies exhibit a certain diversity in tone quality and 
action, of course, but harpsichords from several work 
shops may be radically different in tone, external ap 
pearance, and mechanical details 

Harpsichords can be broadly classified by nationality 
however; especially in Europe, the products of several 
firms in one country tend to have a family resemblance 
rhe largest factories—and the fiercest price competition 

are in West Germany, and German instruments, size 
for size, are generally less expensive than those made in 
France, England, or America. A small German harpsi 
chord having one keyboard, one set of strings, and a 
range of four and a half octaves (the second C below 
middle C to the third F above), can be purchased for 
under $500. Some builders offer a minimum two 
keyboard instrument, with two or three sets of strings 
for very little over $1,000. The overall length, number 
of sets of strings (called “registers” ), whether there are 
pedals or hand-stops for controlling the registers, the 
choice of wood and ornamentation of the outer case 
all of these factors affect the price 

The short bass strings of the little “spinet” harpsi- 
chords are apt to sound a bit thin, and the lack of sub 


bass keys can be annoying (most late Baroque com 


posers occasionally wrote below the low C). However, 
it should here be noted that the entire Well-Tempered 
Clavier can be played on such an instrument, and that 
is enough music for a lifetime! 

When asked for a specific recommendation, I usually 
suggest a two-keyboard model with three sets of strings 
and a bass range at least to the low A. Such a harpsi 
chord provides ample variety in color and terrace dy 
namics, and will effectively encompass all but a very 
little of the traditional literature 





enberg 


How do I go about ordering one? 

If you are buying a European harpsichord, there are 
two ways; you may either place your order through an 
importer in this country, or, in some cases, directly with 
the factory. For an individual, | recommend the forme: 
course. The importer will handle the time-consuming 
and often frustrating details of customs (there is an 
18 per cent import duty plus 10 per cent excise tax on 
harpsichords ); he will check the instrument to see that 
its condition is factory-fresh after the cverseas journey; 
and he will be under an obligation to help the buyer if 
the instrument develops serious trouble soon after de 
livery. If you are buying a domestic make, you will 


probably work directly with the builder. 


Will European harpsichords stand up in our climate 
Aren't they very fragile? 

I lived in Europe for a year and noticed no appre 
ciable difference in climate from any part of the U. S., 
except for the subtropical southern coastal areas. I have 
carried my big Sperrhake concert model around in a 
truck, in all kinds of weather, for three years. It has 
traveled some 30,000 miles and has been unloaded and 
reloaded innumerable times. Far from showing signs of 
deterioration, it now holds a tuning better and needs less 
regulation than during its first few months in my pos 
session when it was hardly moved at all. 

True, I have seen some shocking examples of 
European-made harpsichords in a state of ruin after 
some years in the U. S. No doubt one may get a “lemon” 
in a harpsichord, just as in an automobile. In most 
cases, however, the trouble stems from lack of proper 
and regular maintenance or from extreme fluctuations 
of humidity. The European craftsmen building these 
instruments are doing the best job of which they are 
capable; they know their products must be sturdy if they 


are to keep their competitive position in the market 


{ren’t harpsichords very hard to tune and a lot of 
trouble to keep in good adjustment? 

[hey are rather more easily tuned than pianos, for 
two reasons: the strings are under less tension, making 
the tuning pegs easier to move and to set; the bright, 
clear tone enables the tuner to hear the relationship be- 
tween two tones more readily than when working with 
the comparatively dark sound of the piano’s strings. | 


was pleasantly surprised to discover that setting a tem- 


about to hit the road 


perament was not quite the mystery I had always sup 
posed it to be; after tuning my harpsichord regularly for 
a while, I found that I could also do a decent job on 
my piano! 

Regulation is another matter. While the harpsichord’s 
mechanism is simpler than that of a piano, it is by no 
means as trouble-free. Most European instruments have 
a wooden frame, which means that the whole sound 
board—and with it, the strings—will “give” slightly, up 
or down, with humidity changes. This alters the fine 
tolerances between one part and another sufficiently to 
make various adjustments necessary. There are regu- 
lating screws located at appropriate places to take care 
of this problem, and the owner, after some experimenta 
tion and perhaps instruction from the builder or im 
porter, soon learns what to do. It can become a chore 


but it can also be very interesting 


How does the touch differ from that of a pian 


orean i 

Che key action brings a small “quill” of leather (or 
in some modern instruments, a synthetic like nylon) int 
contact with the string, plucking it. This happens during 
the first one-fourth of the key’s downward motion, and 
a considerable resistance to the finger is felt at the mo 
ment of the plucking action. The rest of the key travel 
s superfluous insofar as the tone is concerned. The 
critical factor in tone production on the piano is key 
speed during its descent; relative force of attack is only 
a means of controlling the speed. In the harpsichord 
ction, relative force plays a greater role in the force 
speed ratio. There must be sufficient downward impetus 
to make the qui!l pluck: too little, and there will be no 
ound at all; too much, and the result is an ugly me 
chanical thud or knock. The small volume of the in 
strument will not permit much mechanical side noise 
The player must adjust the speed and strength of the 
finger blow so that just exactly enough and no more is 
employed to get a positive, clean pluck from the quill 
The whole feel of the keyboard is very “live.” On larger 
instruments when more than one register is used, there 
is of course additional resistance because more quills 
must be made to pluck the strings. On a large concert 
model, the difference between full registration and a 
single register astonishes the beginner. When all four 
registers are in use plus the coupler that makes the two 
keyboards act together in unison, there is more than a 
fourfold increase in resistance to the touch 

Articulation is brought sharply to the player’s atten 
tion. A harpsichord key must return completely to the 
top before it can produce a sound again. Trills, which 
can be done on the piano with the alternating keys half 
depressed, require a much higher finger-action. Nuances 


of legato and non-legato touches are magnified. Exact 





note lengths—precision of release as well as of attack 
become immensely important in shaping a phrase. The 


slightest rhythmic unevenness is embarrassingly appar- 


ent. The player develops a very sensitive, alert finger 
action: the “weight” touch, so useful for projecting a 
cantabile phrase on the piano, is of practically no value 
in harpsichord technique. A downward stroke from the 
wrist or elbow is common when playing full chords, but 
the execution of passage-work is most efficiently accom 
plished with the fingers alone, the arm’s weight being 
suspended above the keys by the muscles of the shoulder 


and upper arm. 


Do harpsichords permit of any “expression” through 
touch? 

Yes. Although the color effects on large instruments 
are achieved largely by adding or subtracting sets of 
strings (just as the organist chooses various combina- 
tions of pipes), there /s a very slight potential for mak 
ing an individual tone louder or softer through the speed 
and force of attack. This device is exploited with telling 
effect by experienced players. But the principal expres- 
sion devices remain in the realm of time: subileties of 
rubato, controlled key-release, and an awareness of the 
value of silence as well as of sound (one learns to respect 


the full value of rests ) 


Would having a har hord be of much help in my 
teaching? 

It certainly should be. My pupils, of all ages, are 
always eager for a chance to play their Bach pieces on 
the instrument for which they were written. It is fasci- 
nating to observe how the harpsichord teaches style and 
interpretation; its tone and mechanism demand the 
proper approach if an acceptable rendition is to be 
achieved. Here is no covering with pedal, no glossing 
softly over insecure places in the hope that they will 
pass unnoticed. If the note is played at all, it is played 
solidly. Here must be precision and care at the key- 
surface, calling for conscious preparation of every at- 
tack. An uncertain, feeble downstroke of the finger 
means that the quill will not pluck and additional force 
is suddenly needed—but by then it ts too late 

Students also learn to listen for what is most impor- 
tant in the Baroque style. Contrapuntal texture is 
brought into sharp focus by the harpsichord’s pungent 
and incisive tone quality; part-writing becomes more 
apparent, even obvious. On the piano a pupil often 
attempts to clarify a thickly-written passage solely by 
means of dynamic shadings beyond his technical grasp 
One run-through on the harpsichord may reveal that the 
problem is actually one of fingering, time, or articula- 
tion. All of these insights, and many more, can be 
transferred with profit to the piano 
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Mr. Nadeau is on the faculty of The New England Conservatory where he 
teaches piano and theoretic subjects. His articles on problems of the adult 
amateur have appeared in the Christian Science Monitor and Boston Globe, 
and he has also presented a series of TV programs for amateur pianists. 


RECENTLY I had the opportunity to compare several 
recordings of the great B-flat major Partita for clavier 
by J. S. Bach. These recordings were made by Dinu 
Lipatti, Wanda Landowska, Paul Badura-Skoda, and 
Rosalyn Tureck, and as part of my study I made a chart 
of tempos that each used. A glance at the table of 
metronomic speeds for the Minuet shows the huge gap 
between the fastest and slowest. 


Landowska # = 160 
Lipatti ¢ = 168 


Tureck ¢ = 108 
Badura-Skoda ¢ = 138 


Which is the correct tempo? Is it possible that all are 
correct? Is it possible that J. S. Bach himself could 
have varied the tempo of this piece as the mood of the 
day dictated? If so, could he have varied it by sixty of 


our metronome degrees? 


Is there one right tempo for a 
given composition, or is this one of the sphinx-like mys- 
teries of music that we are doomed never to solve? 

Perhaps the best way to answer is to say, “It all de- 
pends.” It all depends on several specific, related fac- 
tors. They are: the hall, the movements that surround 
or accompany the music, its texture, the harmonic 
rhythm, the mood of the player at the performance, and 
possibly the type of audience that is listening. 

I remember last season that Dr. Munch was rather 
heavily criticized by some of our Boston critics (both 
professional and amateur) for his tempo in the Scherzo 
of the Beethoven Ninth. I was at the performance; the 
tempo of the Scherzo was extremely fast, and precisely 
because of this I was completely thrilled. What the 
critics failed to see and what Dr. Munch instinctively 
sensed is that this Scherzo as well as the whole sym- 
phony is a musical catalyst. Here is a work that pre- 
shadowed and pointed the way to the whole Romantic 
movement. In it the tumultuous and serene, the fantas- 
tic and the commonplace, the diabolical and the rever- 
ent combine in a huge musical canvas that almost antici- 
pates the works of Berlioz and Wagner. As a matter of 
fact, both of these great artists considered themselves 
to be the symphonic heirs to Beethoven largely because 
of this symphony with its marvelous blend of the pro- 
grammatic with the abstract. 

This Scherzo, which is marked molto vivace, is no 
anemic ballroom frolic just graduated from the finishing 
school of a Haydn minuet, but a full-blooded, raucous 
and shattering character piece that needs all the blood 
and guts that an orchestra and conductor can give it. Its 


musical brothers and sisters are the Queen Mab Scherzo 
from the Romeo and Juliet Symphony by Berlioz and 
the fifth variation.from the Brahms-Haydn Variations 
This is a special scherzo, and it needed and got a special 
tempo! 

A great conductor like Dr. Munch will often adjust 
the tempo of an individual movement to “set” the work 
as a whole; perhaps he wished the furious pace of the 
second movement to act both as a foil to the following 
hymn-like movement and as a spur to stimulate the 
singers to do their utmost in the finale, as they did 
that day 

Other times an artist will adjust his tempo to the hall 
ind to his instrument. For instance, it is quite possible 
that an organist playing a swift fugue on the large ro 
mantic organ in St. Patrick’s Cathedral with its rever 
beration rate of about five seconds would play it slightly 
slower than he would on the Holtkamp in Kresge Audi 
torium in Cambridge with its “pure” acoustics. Too 
quick a tempo would simply muddle the sound in St 
Patrick’s because of its extensive echo 

This applies also to the concert halls in our own 
school [New England Conservatory]. If you are pet 
forming a Chopin etude in Recital Hall with its crystal 
clear acoustics, you might be justified in playing it 
slightly faster than in Jordan Hall where the sound has 
to travel further and must penetrate the tracery and de 
tail of its architecture. It is the mark of a great artist 
that he adjusts tone, tempo, and phrasing to the physical 
conditions about him; he prunes, shapes, and molds the 
music as the circumstances dictate. It is even possible 
that an artist might adjust his tempo to his audience 
If you were playing your Beethoven sonata for your 
grandmother, would you play the allegro quite as quickly 
as you would for your roommate? Perhaps you would 

Another important consideration in finding the tempo 
is harmonic rhythm, which can be defined as frequency 
of chord change. The chords change very slowly in the 
first movement of J. S. Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg Con 
certo. There is no change from the initial tonic chord 
till measure five. The harmonic rhythm here is generally 
very slow and consequently care must be taken not to 
linger too long on the rich sounds of the low strings in 
each measure. The tempo must be adjusted here, not 
so much to the metric beats as to the chord-beats, which 
occur much more slowly. On the other hand, in a 
chorale with its regular quarter-note harmonic beat 





Roland Nadeau 


change, a slower tempo allows the ear to assimilate the 
quick harmonic changes as well as the full texture of the 
sound. 

Texture, the “musical grain” of a piece, also gives 
many clues to the finding of a tempo. The opening 
chorus from the St. Matthew Passion of J. S. Bach, with 
its double chorus, double orchestra, and ripieno boys 
cidir, is marvelously rich in musical texture. The tempo 
here must be quite reserved if the ear is to catch the 
inner beauties of the work. Its density simply cannot 
stand too fast a tempo. On another musical level, the 
Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's Dream by Mendels 
sohn, with its gossamer texture, can stand a “flying 
tempo.” The symphonies of Brahms have a noticeably 
thick texture. Brahms spreads his musical colors with a 
thick brush; the “innards” of his scores are most im- 
portant. Very often it is the bass that leads, as the D, 
Cg, D, A of the opening bars of the D major Symphony, 
and, as in much of J. S. Bach, sound comes at you from 
all quarters. Here again, a sensible, non-frantic tempo 
is essential. Perhaps this is the reason why Bruno 
Walter is so renowned for his Brahms—he conducts so 
that the thick groups of notes will have musical elbow- 
room to sound in. You will notice that very often when 
a composition is marked to be played very quickly, the 
material is thin, for instance the whirling finale of Cho 
pin’s B-flat minor Sonata. The texture here is extremely 
thin, simply a single line doubled at the octave, buzzing 
and sizzling till the end 

All of these considerations affect the choice of tempo, 
and it depends finally on a fine balancing of these ele 
ments with the conditions of the moment. It is probable 
that at a given time, at a given place, on given instru- 
ments there is only one musical and artistic tempo. For 
instance, when a fine pianist in the heat of performance 
is asked to repeat a particularly effective selection, he 
generally does so in the same tempo and in the same 
style. However, there is no doubt that at another date, 
say five years later, he may adjust his tempo and style 
through new insight and because of changing physical 
conditions 

Finding a tempo is a little like trying to find the 
correct distance from which to view a great painting 
on a museum wall: too close, there is too much detail; 
too far, you see only a blur. We need to move forward 
and backward until the frame of the picture disappears 


and “you are there.” 


Do... 


sing or whistle the lyric sections of 
your music. If you can sing the aver- 
age phrase in one breath comfortably 
you may be approaching a good tempo. 


find out what the rhythm of the chord 
changes is. In general, a quick har- 
monic rhythm requires a slower tempo 
and a slow harmonic rhythm needs the 
opposite. 


investigate for textural density and 
thickness, and adjust accordingly. 


study the form of the music. Often 
when you know which motives and 
elements actually dictate the organiza- 
tion of the work, you can shape the 
tempo to their musical character. For 
instance, it would not be a good idea 
to find a tempo from an episode or 
from a cadenza. 


learn to interpret your tempo indica- 
tions according to the musical context 
and historical background. For in- 
stance, an allegro for J. S. Bach prob- 
ably meant a different rate of speed 
than it did for Chopin and Weber 
The only way to approach a valid 
tempo is to see each composition as a 
complete whole. 


Dont... 


place complete faith in tempo indica- 
tions given by composers or editors. 
In the Schumann Sonata in G minor 
for piano the composer indicates at 
the start of the first movement: “So 
rasch wie mdglich” (As fast as possi- 
ble). Later in the same movement he 
says, “Schneller” (faster) and toward 
the end “Nach schneller” (faster yet! ). 
Particularly be wary of those editors 
who are more subjective than schol- 
arly in their tempo indications. 


play as fast as you are able in a bril- 
liant piece. Save a little—the audience 
will feel better if they think that you 
can play faster if you wish. 


confuse the minor mode with slow 
tempo and major mode with quick 
tempo. 


set your tempo till you have looked 
through the whole piece and found 
out what the fastest note values are. 





by Cecelia McVean 


A FEW YEARS AGO a well-known concert pianist sat 
down to dinner in a Chicago restaurant. His appetite 
was good and so was the food. The pianist was having 
a thoroughly enjoyable time—until he reached for his 
wallet to pay the check. In the best tradition of artists, 
he had forgotten to bring money 

What did he do? He called me and I bailed him out 
Nothing unusual; it’s all in a day’s work for me. I’ve 
waited for pianists in rain and snow, bought souvenirs 
for their families, had telephone calls from them at two 
o'clock in the morning. One time I was almost locked 
in a warehouse with a pianist. I think I have the crazi- 
est job in the world—and I love it 

Officially, I'm Director of Lyon-Healy’s Steinway 
Concert Service. Unofficially, I’m nursemaid, helper, 
and Gal Friday to concert pianists visiting or playing in 
Chicago, and I’m convinced that concert pianists are the 
most interesting—if at times the most disorganized— 
people in the world. 

Most of the major concert pianists play Steinway 
pianos. As Chicago’s only Steinway dealer, Lyon-Healy 
maintains a stable of ten Steinway concert grands for 
the use of visiting Steinway artists. It’s my job to help 
a Steinway artist choose the piano he wants, provide 
him with practice facilities, and see that the piano—and 
the artist—show up at the right auditorium at the right 
tume 

Those are my official duties, and if concert pianists 
were like most other people, that’s about all there would 
be to it. But a pianist is usually so involved in his art 
that he’s quite likely to neglect minor details—like 
taking money with him when he goes out to eat. So I 
go with the piano as part of the service 

My job begins when the artist arrives in Chicago 
Whenever I can I try to meet the artist when he or she 
arrives. Usually that’s simple. Sometimes it’s not. 

A few years ago I journeyed to Chicago’s Midway 
Airport to greet Guiomar Novaes, whom I had never 
met. With her photograph clutched tightly in my hand, 
I frantically scanned the droves of people getting off 
the plane just arrived from New York. Not a soul even 
slightly resembled the woman of my photograph 
Could Madame have changed her flight arrangements? 

Had she and her lady companion gotten past me? 
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with Rudolph Firkusny, Geza Anda, Witold Malcuzynski 


Finally I noticed a woman standing alone near the 
Miss Mc 
Vean, how nice of you to meet us,” said the lady as an 


plane. I rushed up and introduced myself 


other woman, obviously Mme. Novaes’ traveling com 
panion, got off the plane 

Taking Madame by the arm I went to the baggage 
claim area, leaving her companion to bring the hand 
luggage. It wasn’t until we reached the cab stand that 
I discovered that “Madame” was the traveling com 


panion—and the lady patiently lugging four piece 


hand luggage was Guiomar Novaes! 
Stammering my embarrassed apolo 
Mme. Novaes the photograph Looking at it, she 
“Don’t tell me my management is still circulating ¢/ 
thing! If that’s all you had to go by, I can hardly blame 
you!” 
Speaking of meeting planes and trains, one Thanks 


giving Day (that’s a holiday? really?) Witold Malcu 
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If an artist has performed in Chicago we usually know 
which Steinway he wants and how he wants it tuned, 
so choosing a piano can be a matter of a few minutes. 
But even the most experienced pianist can’t resist the 
lure of the keyboard. Once he sits down, it’s remark- 
able how he can transform that cold, gray warehouse 
into a warm, wonderful place with his playing and lose 
himself (and me, too) in the beauty of his music. 

it happened with Byron Janis on a Friday afternoon 
Oblivious of time, he played, and equally oblivious, | 
listened. When he finished, we rang for the elevator 
No elevator. I glanced at my watch. It was after five 
o'clock. 

We made our way down the stairs to the front door 
Locked. 

On a hunch, I steered Mr. Janis through the door 
into the warehouse garage. Like a couple of Jonahs in 
the whale, we looked for a glimmer of daylight, and, 
luckily, found it. The main garage door was open. We 
slipped outside just as the big steel door slid shut be- 
hind us 

If a pianist has any time at all to spend in Chicago, 
he always wants to spend it practicing. For this purpose 
we have a Steinway practice studio reserved exclusively 
for Steinway artists, deep in the innermost recesses of 
the Lyon-Healy Loop store. (“I need a road map and 
‘a St. Bernard to find my way out of there,” Leonard 
Pennario once cracked). There an artist is assured 
absolute privacy and all the time he wants. 

Steinway artists can use the studio any time—any 
day, any hour—and they do. To a pianist, three A. M 
Sunday morning is not an unusual time to practice 
Being artists, however, they do not concern themselves 
with such details as building passes, so when they can’t 
get in, invariably I get a phone call 

Lyon-Healy often sends a small Steinway grand to the 
artist’s hotel suite for practice. We do that for Dame 
Myra Hess. A year ago, Dame Myra called me after her 
arrival in Chicago to thank me for sending the piano, 
and to inform me that she was changing suites at the 
hotel. The hotel, it appeared, did not want to move the 
piano, so I called Lyon-Healy’s traffic department to 
do the job 

I'd hardly hung up the phone when Dame Myra called 
again. “Celia, my dear, the hotel says they will move 
the piano after all.” 

I called our traffic department back to cancel the 
moving order. Then my phone rang again 

“Celia? The hotel movers are here, but they can’t 
get the piano through the doorway, and the hotel car- 
penter doesn’t know how to take the piano apart.” 

The piano was moved—by Lyon-Healy’s traffic de- 
partment— but I’m glad I wasn’t around to hear the 


traffic manager’s opinion of me when I called him the 
third time. 
Dame Myra, incidentally, is an accomplished piano 


tuner, and she actually totes her own tuning hammer 
with her. I know this for a fact because we once turned 
Chicago’s Sheraton - Blackstone Hotel upside down 
looking for the hammer after she called me long distance 
to say she thought she’d left the hammer there. Un- 
fortunately it was never found, and when Dame Myra 
next played in Chicago she borrowed a tuning hammer 
from Lyon-Healy to “brush up a few unisons” on the 
small Steinway grand we’d sent to her hotel 

Much of the satisfaction in my job is derived from 
personal association with the artists, who are without 
exception wonderful people. I’ve had the pleasure of 
dining with Mr. and Mrs. Geza Anda in Chicago’s posh 
Cape Cod Room (where the maitre dhotel made the 
strange mistake of understanding Mrs. Anda’s reserva 
tion to be for the Firkusnys), and I’ve lunched on tuna 
fish sandwiches with Van Cliburn in a small snack shop 
on Chicago’s South Side (where not one person, to 
Van's delight, recognized the lanky, curly-haired pianist 
who had just become the talk of all America) 

Van Cliburn is one of our oldest and best friends at 
Lyon-Healy. He was here choosing pianos for small 
town engagements long before he hit the big time with 
his spectacular Russian triumph. He’s a delightful pet 
son—except when you're trying to get him to Orchestra 
Hall at 3:00 P. M. sharp for rehearsal with the Chicago 
Symphony. 

“Celia honey, let me run through this passage just 
once more” 

“Celia honey, I can’t find my white scarf. I can’t go 
without my white scarf.’ 

“Celia, have you seen my cigarettes? They must be 
here. I just had one!” 

The search was on and, ten minutes later, the pack 
retrieved from under the sofa. With one long leap, he 
was back at the piano again. A side glance from the 
keyboard disclosed me standing by the door gently 
tapping my foot. Another long leap and he was by my 
side. Traffic was snarled. Adams Street was closed due 
to sewer construction. Minutes clicked away. The cab 
screeched to a halt in front of Orchestra Hall, I tossed 
the fare to the driver as we dashed out and raced down 
the stage entrance steps. With his endless energy, Van 
plunged into rehearsal. I collapsed into a chair 

So it goes. As I write this, the fall concert season 
looms. It looks like a good one: good for about six 
middle-of-the-night phone calls, eight trips to airports 
(probably in snowstorms), and eighteen miscellaneous 
crises. But I’m looking forward to it. As I said, I think 
I have the world’s craziest job—and I love it 
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Dear Subscriber: 

Statistics alone can be very misleading. From certain of the 
results of THE PIANO TEACHER survey it might seem that piano teaching 
is not much of a profession. As reported in our September-October 
issue, piano teaching for many teachers iS a part-time occupation 
bringing in a not very substantial income. Without further investi- 
gation one could gain a picture of a housewife who "took" when she 
was a girl, now earning a little pin money i her spare time. 

While this picture is unfortunately true of a few, it turns 
out to be decidedly wrong for the majority. The backgrounds of these 
teachers include an imposing roster of leading hools and respected 
names in piano teaching. Almost half thoSe ar ing our questionnaire 
attended college, and, of these, over half graduated Nearly a fourth 
went on to do graduate work, usually in the fiel ’> music. Interest- 
ingly enough, at the undergraduate level, there are more majors reported 
in other subjects than in piano. Often the major is in education (many 
piano teachers have been, or are still, school teachers), but there is 
a fair sprinkling of majors in languages, as well as in chemistry, 
psychology, and math--even a major in archeology and theology. 

Most teachers studied the piano upwards of ten years; only 


said they had studied less than five. Several made such r 


Studied all my life," "never stopped," "always learning." Ove 
three-quarters of those taking part in our survey attended one 
workshops in the past two years. Several who didn't said this 
because none were offered in their vicinity. 

Then why, Since piano teachers as a whole 
and take every opportunity for further growth, 
profession look so unimpressive‘ The answer is that women 
outnumber men almost ten to one. Most of them have married 
time out to raise families. Often, too, after becoming es 


community, they have had to pull up stakes and start over in 
Cc 


because their husbands have changed positions or gone into a new business. 
But incomes from teaching aren't low just ecause teachers aren't 
thing full time: in many cases they are low cause tuition fees are 
low. Some teachers say they have a sort of missionary feeling about 
teaching. They charge little because they want t hel as many children 
as possible have lessons. One teacher in a midwestern town with a pop- 
ulation of a few hundred, who studied with two internationally famous 
pianists and is a college graduate, says she charges fifty cents a 
lesson because that is what her predecessor charged and she doesn't 
need the income. 
Well-meaning as such teachers are, they 
profession. Instead of feeling grateful, people 
that anything that costs so much less than other 
worth very much. 
While his tuition fee yesn necessarily ref 
of his teaching, a teacher should set a price for hi 
takes into consideration his years of training and experience. 
he wants to make a few exceptions for deserving pupils who 
afford hi 
unrealistically low and thus cheapen the worth of piano 
the eyes of the public. 


S price, this would be better than to make the ba: 


Cordially, 





N . \\ Corn’s a Poppin’ 
PUBLICATIONS 


pace BOOKS 


22 PLAYLETS William Scher 


27 THREE ANALYTICAL SONATINAS Frank Lynes 


SOLOS 


BUCCANEERS Cameron McGraw 
LITTLE PEDRO Louise Black 


My CANARY Anne Robinson 


ENSEMBLE 


La DANZA Olive Nelson Russell 


PLAYLETS 


Piano Book 


WILLIAM SCHER 


Grade 1B-2A 1.00 


This book, from the deft hand of Wil- 
liam Scher, provides a good answer to 
the question of what to use as a follow- 
up after a beginning book. Taking up 
no more than the pupil meets in the 
average first book, it gives him a 
chance to consolidate what he has 
learned. Titles suggesting a child's 
experiences and reading add to the 
interest of these musical little pieces. 
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BUCCANEERS Por Moms Portman 


Buccaneers 


Piano Solo 


CAMERON McGRAW 


CAMERON McGRAW 


With vigor 


Grade 2A .40 


Mr. McGraw’s creativity and crafts- 
manship as a composer plus his expe- 
rience as a teacher are again evident 
in this latest example of his work. 
You'll find his others we have pub- 
lished—Horse and Buggy Ride, Gos- 
sipping, Transcontinental Express — 
equally refreshing. All appeal particu- 
lary to boys. 


LITTLE PEDRO 


Piano Solo 


LOUISE BLACK 


Pedro 


Moderato 


| 
ait 
R.A 


= 


LH 


‘}, 


Grade 2B .40 


Most teachers are psychologists enough 

to know that if pupils like something 

they'll learn it well and in a hurry. 

But the difficulty is in finding pieces 

with sure-fire appeal. LiTTLE PrEpRoO- 
is one that’s almost certain to make a 

hit. Give it to a youngster one week 

and don’t be surprised if he knows it 

all at his next lesson. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THREE 
ANALYTICAL SONATINAS 


Piano Book 


FRANK LYNES 


THRE 
BANALYTICAL 
SONATINAS 


Semny- 
Birchard 
Publishing 
Company 
Evanston 


Meow 


Grade 3 1.25 


The conscientious piano teacher isn't 
satisfied to teach just notes and time 
and hand position. He realizes the im 
portance of teaching understanding of 
form and structure as well, not only 
to help the pupil learn and memorize, 
but to prepare him for intelligent ap- 
preciation in his later concert going 
and record listening 

The three sonatinas that Frank Lynes 
wrote some years ago illustrate basic 
forms in just about as simple a fashion 
as possible. In the Clementi idiom, but 
somewhat easier, they present conven- 
tional sonata, rondo, variation, song, 
and dance forms, with main divisions 
clearly indicated to help analysis 

This new edition, well designed and 
clearly printed, adds to the attractive- 
ness of this excellent material for de 
veloping musical understanding and 
keyboard facility 


music begins p. 28 
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My Canary 


My canary takes a bath 


And has one ev'ry day 


With a tweet, tweet, tweet 


Tweet, tweet, tweet 


He loves to splash and play 


MY CANARY 


Piano Solo 


ANNE ROBINSON 











Grade 1B 40 


Again we say, it is very difficult to 
write a good first-grade piece—one 
that contains only a few simple ideas, 
no technical problems to speak of, yet 
isn’t dull. This one by Anne Robinson 
(whose death last summer at the age 
of thirty-eight cut short a developing 
talent) is among the few that qualify. 


LA DANZA 


Piano Ensemble 


2 pianos / 4 hands 
arrangenient of a Rossini song 
by OLIVE NELSON RUSSELL 


Grade § 2.00 


While this brilliant tarantella sounds dif- 
ficult, it really isn’t. Pupils of moderate 
advancement should be able to read it 
fairly well at sight and get it up to an 
impressive tempo before long because it 
fits so well under the hand. There aren't 
any real problems of ensemble, either. 
When you see how effective this piece 
can be you'll agree that Mrs. Russell has 
made a particularly happy addition to 
two-piano literature. 


four of the ten pages are 
reproduced inside back cover 
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. toadd sparkle to your spring recital 
with these outstanding ensembles 


SET OF TWO COPIES 
NocTuRNE— Samuel Wilson 75 
A lovely, haunting piece that doesn’t require 
much advancement on the part of either player. 
THE NorRTH AND THE SouUTH—Rosemary Clarke 1.50 
**Yankee Doodle” and “‘Dixie”’ are matched even- 
ly so no matter which side of the Mason-Dixon line 
you’re on, this will be a hit. 
SuITE IN THREE MovEMENTS—Samuel Wilson 1.50 
There’s attractive, original writing in each of its 
three short movements. 
CaRNIVAL— Dent Mowrey 1.50 
A brilliant number that makes full use of the 
resources of two pianos. 
FROLIC OF THE THREE BLIND MICE 1.50 
—William Coburn 
Mr. Coburn’s clever transcription of a Schubert 
violin sonata theme that suggests an old tune. 
Gop’s TimE Is THE Best— Blythe Owen 75 
An artistic arrangement of one of Bach’s loveliest 
melodies. 
La Danza— Olive Nelson Russell | 2.00 
A sarnpling of this brand new publication is pre- 
sented in this issue of THE PIANO TEACHER. 
Bango Fantasy—Olive Nelson Russell .1.50 
A stunning arrangement of “Oh, Susanna” with 
an accompaniment based on The Banjo by Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk. 
Pop! Gors THE WEASEL— Philip Warner 1,50 
For a couple of pupils who can really play, these 
variations in different styles are a lot of fun. 
Wattz— Robert G. Olson 1,50 
Its delightful contemporary flavor will appeal to 
skillful players. 








